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Voting Population at Record High 


A. unprecedented number of 


citizens voted in the Presidential 
election last November. The total 
was 68,836,385, which exceeded by 
6.8 million the number voting in 
1956 and by about 20 million the 
votes cast for Presidential electors 
in 1948. 

In part, the increase in voters 
reflected the growth of the adult 
population and the addition to the 
voting lists of about 400,000 civil- 
ian residents of Alaska and Hawaii, 
who became eligible to vote in a 
Presidential election for the first 
time in 1960. Altogether, the civil- 
ian population of voting age in the 
50 States totaled nearly 107 million 
last November, or about 414 mil- 
lion above that in the 48 States 
four years earlier. 

The record-breaking vote in 1960 
reflected also an increase in the 
proportion of people exercising 
their right of suffrage. Last Novem- 
ber 64 percent of the civilians of 
voting age cast votes—an all-time 
high—compared with 60 percent 
in 1956, with 63 percent in 1952, 


and with little more than 50 per- 
cent in 1948. 

In almost all States, a greater 
proportion of the civilian popula- 
tion of voting age went to the polls 
in 1960 than in 1956; 


are shown 


the details 
in the table on page 2. 
of the 
recent election, in three fifths of 
the States (in 31 out of the 50) 70 
percent or more of the 


According to the returns 


civilian 
population voted, while in the pre- 
ceding Presidential election only 
one third of the States (16 out of 
the 48) recorded so large a propor- 
tion voting. In general, the South- 
west and the South had the largest 
relative increases in the proportion 
casting votes. In South Carolina 
the proportion of the adult civilian 
population voting increased from 
25 percent in 1956 to 32 percent in 
1960, and in Louisiana it rose from 
37 to 46 percent. 

In three States — Connecticut, 
Virginia, and Montana—the pro- 
portion remained  un- 
changed in the past two Presiden- 
tial 
Nevada — recorded a 


voting 


elections, and only one 
decrease. 


However, the number of people 
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CIVILIAN POPULATION OF VOTING AGE AND VOTES CAST 
FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS, BY STATE, 1960 AND 1956 





Votes Cast 





Civilians of l 
Voting Age* ! Number Percent of Civilians 
in Thousands in Thousands } of Voting Age 


1956 + 


1960 1960 1956+ 


UNITED STATES.... , ‘ 106,974 102,743 68,836 
New England. ... | 6,219 
Maine oeael | 545 
New Hampshire. . 

Vermont.... 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut. . . 


Middle Atlantic . 
New York..... 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania. 


East North Central 
Ohio.... 
Indiana... 
WWinois...... 
Michigan... 
Wisconsin. ... 





West North Central 

Minnesota... 
lowa.. 
Missouri . 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska... 
Kansas. ... 


South Atlantic 
elaware 

Maryland. . : 
District of Columbia 
Virginia... oon 
West Virginia. . . 
North Carolina... 
South Carolina. . 


Plevida@....... 


East South Central. 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama... . és 
Mississippi... . . 





West South Central... . 
Arkansas 
Louisiana... 
Oklahoma 
Texas... 





Mountain 
Montana. . 
Idaho... ; 
Wyoming... 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah ; 
Nevada. 





rer 
Washington 
Oreqon ‘ 
California.... 
Alaska 








*The population figures for all States relate to civilians 21 years old and over except for Georgia and Kentucky 
(18 years and over), Alaska (19 years and over), and Hawaii (20 years and over). 

tExcludes Alaska and Howoii. 

Note: The sum of parts may differ slightly from the totals inasmuch as each estimate has been Independently rounded. 

Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Populotion Reports, P-25, No. 143, and No. 221; U.S. Congress, Clerk of the 
House, Statistics of the Presidential and Congressional Election of November 8, 1960, and similar report for election of 
November 6, 1956. Percent voting in 1960 computed by Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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voting in Nevada, as in every other 
State, was greater in 1960 than in 
1956. In the rapidly growing States 
of Arizona and Florida the num- 
ber of votes cast increased 37 per- 
cent. In California the rise was 19 
percent—from about 5,466,000 to 
about 6,507,000, or a gain of more 
than a million in four years. 

The proportion of the adult 
civilian population exercising suf- 
frage varies from one area of the 
country to another. The variation 
is comparatively small, however, 
in the North and the West; in 1960 
the proportion voting ranged from 
76 percent in New England to 69 
percent in the Middle Atlantic 
area. In contrast, the proportion 
was about 45 percent in the South 
Atlantic and the South Central 
divisions. With respect to individu- 
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al States, New Hampshire, Idaho, 
and Utah headed the list with at 
least 80 percent of their civilians 
of voting age going to the polls; at 
the other extreme were Mississippi 
with 26 percent voting, and Ala- 
bama and Georgia with 31 percent. 
There are various reasons why 
many millions of people in the 
United States do not go to the polls 
on election day. The largest num- 
ber of the disenfranchised are 
citizens who do not meet residence, 
registration, and other State re- 
quirements. Among the others not 
privileged to vote are about 2%%4 
million aliens of voting age, and 
the legal residents of the District 
of Columbia. Then, too, large num- 
bers of citizens who qualify as 
voters, for one reason or another, 
fail to exercise their prerogative. 


Recent Variations in Pneumonia-Influenza Mortality 


URING the past four years, the 

death rates from pneumonia 
and influenza—and, in fact, the to- 
tal mortality in the United States— 
have been adversely affected by a 
series of influenza outbreaks. The 
first outbreak of Asian influenza 
swept the country in the last quar- 
ter of 1957, with a second, but less 
severe, wave occurring in the early 
months of the following year. As 
the chart on page 4 shows, the 
death rate from pneumonia* and 
influenza in 1957—36 per 100,000 


population—rose to the highest 


point in a decade. The rate fell 
slightly in 1958 and again in 1959, 
but another major outbreak of 
influenza in the first quarter of 
1960 brought the pneumonia and 
influenza mortality rate for the 
year as a whole above that for 
1957. 

Provisional data available for 
the first quarter of 1961 indicate a 
reversal in trend once again. The 
death rate from pneumonia and 
influenza in the first three months 
of the current year was 38.3 per 
100,000, compared with 65.5 in the 


*Excludes deaths from pneumonia of the newborn (babies under 4 weeks of age), which, in accord- 
ance with international practice, are classified with the diseases of early infancy. The mortality from 
pneumonia was elevated also among the newborn in the period 1957-59. 
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MORTALITY FROM PNEUMONIA 
AND INFLUENZA* 


United States, 1946 to 1960 


th Rate per 100 


20 


eE——EE 


— 


1950 1955 1960 


*Death rates for 1946-1957 based on Sixth 
Revision of the International List; excludes pnev- 
monia of the newborn. 

Source: Various reports of the National Office 
of Vital Statistics. 


0 
1946 


a 
like period of last year, a decrease 
of two fifths. 

The table on page 5 shows the 
increase in mortality from these 
diseases, by color, sex, and age, 
between 1954-55, when the rates 
were at an all-time low, and 1957- 
58, the latest years for which de- 
tailed data are available. Each age 
group, without exception, recorded 
a rise in mortality in this period, 
the smallest relative increases oc- 
curring at the younger ages. Among 
white males, the most pronounced 
rise in the death rate from pneu- 
monia and influenza—nearly 60 
percent—was recorded at ages 15- 
24: however, the level of the rate is 
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so low at these ages—only 3.8 per 
100,000—that the excess number of 
deaths from these diseases was 
comparatively small. Of mach 
greater numerical significance was 
the increase of about 50 percent in 
the mortality among white men in 
the age range 55-74 years. 

Among white women, by far the 
largest relative rise in the death 
rate from pneumonia and influenza 
occurred at ages 15-34 years, which 
include the main childbearing 
period; the rate rose from 1.9 per 
100,000 in 1954-55 to nearly twice 
that figure in 1957-58. Females 
experienced a greater rise in mor- 
tality than males in the age range 
15-44 years, but beyond midlife 
males recorded the larger relative 
increases. The trend pattern for 
nonwhite persons was fairly similar 
to that for the white population. 

Despite these differences in trend 
by sex and age, the general pattern 
of mortality from pneumonia and 
influenza remained unchanged. In 
both the nonepidemic and epidem- 
ic periods, the peak death rates were 
recorded at the extremes of life. 
Moreover, in 1957-58 and in 1954- 
55, among white persons the mor- 
tality rate at ages 75 and over was 
considerably above that in infancy, 
while among nonwhites the mor- 
tality in the first year of life far 
that at the advanced 
ages. In both periods, the death 
rate from pneumonia and influenza 
was appreciably 


exceeded 


higher among 
males than among females at al- 


most every age group. Although 
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the trend was somewhat less favor- 
able for white than for nonwhite 
persons, the death rate from these 
diseases among the nonwhite is still 
nearly twice that for the white. 
The recent outbreaks of influ- 
enza not only raised the death rate 
from the respiratory diseases but 
also that for some other diseases, 
particularly the cardiovascular- 
renal conditions. In fact, it is esti- 
mated that the excess number of 
deaths from these conditions was 
greater than that from pneumonia 
and influenza.* For the period 
1957-60, the actual mortality in 
the United States from all causes 
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combined exceeded by about 
86,000 the number expected on the 
basis of the experience for recent 
nonepidemic years; approximately 
half of this total was accounted for 
by the cardiovasular-renal diseases, 
one third by pneumonia and influ- 
enza, and the remainder by other 
causes. More than two thirds of the 
excess deaths were among people 
at ages 65 and over. 

No specific treatment is available 
for influenza, although respiratory 
complications, particularly bacte- 
rial pneumonia, can often be con- 
trolled by the use of antibiotics. 


However, the effectiveness of in- 


MORTALITY FROM PNEUMONIA AND INFLUENZA 
By Color, Sex, and Age. United States, 1957-58 and 1954-55 





Percent Increase, 
1957-58 Since 1954-55 


Nonwhite 


Average Annual Death Rate per 100,000 Population 


Age Period White 


Years 


Nonwhite | White 

Females 

peck mel — Fe- Fe- 
Males males Males males 

1957-58 | 1954-55 | 1957-58 | 1954-55 | 1957-58 | 1954-55 | 1957-58 | 1954-55 


Feme'es Males 


All Ages.. 36.4| 27.0| 26.4] 20.4] 69.9] 56.7! 50.2} 40.1 | 35| 29/23] 25 
| | | | 
Under 1} 
1- 4 
5-14 
15-24 
25-34.. 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74... 


75 and over.. 


211.1 
13.5 
2.8 
3.8 | 
37 | 
8.4 
21.0 


188.3 
12.4 
2.2 
2.4 

27 | 

6.4 | 
15.5 


623.1 
40.0 
5.2 
7.5 | 
13.8 | 
22.0 | 


160.6 | 152.8 | 727.5 | 687.6 | 


572.5} 12) 5| 
35.6| 9/13 
4.5| 27) 24| 
5.2| 58| 95 
9.3 | 37 | 89 
15.8 | 31 | 37 
29.7 | 35| 40 


13.0 
2.6 
3.7 | 
3.6 
5.2 
9.5 


11.5 
2.1 | 
1.9 | 
1.9 | 


43.1 | 
5.1 

7.2 

17.7 | 
3.8| 387 

6.8| 69.5) 56.8} 36.3 

51.2} 34.8] 21.0] 14.9 | 140.1 | 97.5| 78.7| 55.0| 47 | 41 | 
1137.6] 91.7| 66.4) 50.8| 279.1 1194.5 | 171.5 | 126.7 | 50 | 31 


| 481.2 363.1 | 365.2 | 294.4 | 443.3 | 331.5 | 315.9 | 249.6 | 33 | 24 
| | j | 


41.4 
5.0 | 
6.2 | 

13.0 | 

28.2 | 








Note: Rates do not include pneumonia of the newborn. 
Source: Various reports of the National Office of Vital Statistics. 


*T. C. Eickhoff, |. L. Sherman, and R. E. Serfling, “Observations on Excess Mortality Associated 
With Epidemic Influenza,” The Journal of the American Medical Association, June 3, 1961, p. 776. 
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fluenza vaccines in preventing the 
disease has been demonstrated in 
a number of studies. One such 
investigation was made among 
United States Navy recruits dur- 
ing the Asian influenza epidemic in 
the fall of 1957.1 In a group that 
had received influenza vaccine the 
subsequent frequency rate for 
acute respiratory illness with fever 
or requiring hospitalization was 60 
percent below that for a control 
group not vaccinated. Further- 


more, it is significant that in 1957 
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the admission rate to sick list be- 
cause of influenza among Navy and 
Marine Corps personnel stationed 
in the United States was 72 per 
1,000, compared with 2 per 1,000 in 
1956. Yet, in 1960, when influenza 
was widespread in the civilian pop- 
ulation, the admission rate to sick 
list was only 9 per 1,000. It is 
likely that this comparatively fa- 
vorable experience for the Navy 
and Marine Corps is attributable 
in large measure to their immuni- 
zation program. 


t 1. Schultz, et al., “Combinations of Asian Influenza Virus and Adenovirus Vaccine in the Prophylaxis 
of Respiratory Illness of Navy Recruits (Part 1),’° American Journal of Public Health, April 1960, 


p. 543 


Longevity of Industrial Policyholders in 1960 


T= average length of life (ex- 


life at birth) 
among Industrial policyholders of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company reached a new high of 
70.5 years in 1960. This is but 
slightly above the figure for 1959, 
and only half a year greater than 
that for 1955. Although the recent 
increases have been limited, the 


pectation of 


long-term gains have been very im- 
pressive, as is evident from Table 
1. Five years have been added to 
the average length of life of these 
policyholders since 1946, ten years 
since 1937, and 24 years since 1909. 
In 1879-94, the earliest period for 
which data are available, the aver- 
age lifetime was only 34 years— 
less than half that for 1960. 

The largest gains in expectation 
of life have occurred at the younger 


ages. Thus, at age 5 the figure for 
1960 was 5.9 years greater than that 
two decades ago. At age 40 the in- 
crease since 1940 has been 4.3 
years, while at age 65 the average 
future lifetime of these insured has 
been extended 2.3 years to its 
present level of 14.2 years. 

The longevity of American wage- 
earners and their families has in- 
creased more rapidly than that of 
the general population of the 
United States. In 1909, the expecta- 
tion of life at birth of the Industrial 
policyholders was about six years 
less than that of the population 
as a whole. By mid-century the two 
groups were on a par; at present, 
the Industrial policyholders have 
a slight advantage. 

Particulars regarding current 
longevity and mortality among the 
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Industrial policyholders at every 
fifth age from 5 to 65 years are 
given in Table 2. The long-term 
achievements in life conservation 
are highlighted by the very low 
death rates now experienced in 
early life. Details available for 
individual ages show death rates 


under 1 per 1,000 among white 
females at ages 2-33, among white 
males at ages 2-17, and at ages 3-21 
and 4-15, respectively, among the 
colored. Mortality of the colored 
policyholders, particularly beyond 
childhood, is considerably higher 


than that for the whites. Among 
females, the rates for the colored 


TABLE 
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are at least double those for the 
whites from age 23 to the end of 
the childbearing period. Even 
though the difference is not as 
large for males, the ratio of mor- 
tality among them at ages 24-39 is 
more than 14 to 1. 

Similarly, the average length of 
life is appreciably greater for white 
than for colored policyholders, and 
in each race is greater for females 
than for males. In 1960, the expec- 
tation of life at age 5 was 70.7 years 
for white females, compared with 
66.2 years for colored females; the 
corresponding figures for males 
were 63.8 and 61.9 years. 


1— EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT BIRTH 


Industrial Policyholders,* Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1879-94 to 1960 





Calendar 
Year 


Calendar 
Year 


Expectation 


1960 
1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1954t 
1953+ 
19524 
1951t 
1950T 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1946f 


19457 
1944f 
19437 
1942+ 
1941 
1940 
1939 
1938 
1937 
1936 
1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 











Expectation Calendar 
Year 


Expectation 
in Years 


in Years 





64.9 
64.4 
63.9 
64.3 
63.4 
62.9 
62.5 
61.9 
60.7 
60.3 
60.2 
59.5 
59.2 
58.8 
57.9 


1930 
1929 
1928 
1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 
1922 
1921 

1919-20 | 51.1 

1911-12 | 46.6 
1909 46.3 

1879-94 34.0 


57.4 
55.8 
55.9 
56.4 
55.0 
55.5 
55.6 
54.5 
55.0 
55.1 








Gain, 1960 since 1909, 24.2 years; since 1879-94, 36.5 years 





*The figures for 1954 and prior years relate to Weekly and Monthly premium-paying policies; those for 1955-1960 
include, in addition, persons with premium-paying Ordinary policies for small amounts of insurance. 


tExcludes deaths from enemy action. 
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TABLE 2—-EXPECTATION OF LIFE AND MORTALITY AT SPECIFIED AGES 


By Color and Sex, Industrial Policyholders,* 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1960 





Expectation of Life in Years 


White | 


Total 
Persons 


Male | Female | Male 


Colored 


| Female 


Mortality Rate per 1,000 


| 

White Colored 

Total |_ : : _ 
Persons | | 
Male | Female Male 


Female 





5 67.6 
10 | 62.7 
15 57.8 
20 53.0 
25 48.3 
30 | 43.5 
35 38.8 
40 34.2 
45 | 29.7 
50 25.4 
55 21.4 
60 17.6 
65 14.2 


63.8 
58.9 
54.0 
49.3 
44.6 
39.9 
35.2 
30.7 
26.4 
22.3 
18.6 
15.3 
12.3 


707 
| 65.9 
| 60.9 
56.1 
51.2 
46.3 
41.5 
36.8 
32.2 
27.7 
23.3 
19.2 | 


15.4 | 


61.9 
57.1 
52.2 
47.5 
42.9 
38.5 
34.2 
30.0 
25.9 





18.5 
15.2 
12.4 





22.0 | 


05/05]! 0 0.6 
61.4 3 3 , Ul ae 


66.2 4 
oo 

56.5 me Pa 4 ey oS 
5 
5 


0.6 


sz} 9 | 1.3 16 | 8 
46.9 1.3 2.4 
42.3 15; 7| 34 
37.8 24 | 11 | 4.4 
33.4 38] 17 | 56 
29.1 61 | 28] 8.1 | 
25.1 | 12.6 | 
21.2 


10.6 4.5 

16.8 | 67 17.5 
17.6 
14.3 


1.0 
1.3 
1.8 
2.6 
4.3 
7.0 
10.7 
16.6 
25.6 


1S 
1.9 
2.8 
4.0 
6.1 
8.5 
12.3 
18.3 
26.4 


| | 
24.9 | 11.3 | 263 
37.2 


18.8 39.1 








Includes persons with premium-paying Ordinary policies for small amounts of insurance. 


Accident Death Rates Decrease in Most States 


VERY geographic division of the 

United States recorded a de- 
crease in accident mortality in re- 
cent years. As the accompanying 
table shows, the greatest improve- 
ment occurred among residents of 
the East North Central area, where 
the accident death rate dropped 
from 61.8 per 100,000 population 
in 1949-50 to 50.1 1957-58 or 


about one fifth—nearly twice the 


in 


relative reduction for the country 
as a whole. In the Pacific division, 
which had the second best record 
of improvement, the decrease was 
14 percent. Each of the eight States 
in these two areas recorded better 


than average reductions. In con- 
trast, seven States—all of them in 
the South 
ported increases in accident death 


and Southwest—re- 


rates during this eight-year period. 
Fatal falls have 
relative frequency throughout the 


decreased in 


United States. In every State but 
four—Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Nevada, and Mississippi—the death 
rate from this cause was lower in 
1957-58 than in 1949-50. While the 
rate was reduced about one fifth 
in the country as a whole, it de- 
creased somewhat more than one 
fourth in the North Central areas, 
and nearly as much in the West 
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By Geographic Divisions and States, 1957-58 and 1949-50 


(By Place of Residence) 








Drowning* 


Fire and Burns 
by Other Means 


Accidents 
Total 
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District of Columbia... 


Virginia 
South Carolina 


South Dakota.... 
Delawore........ 
Moryland.... 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania. 
Indiana. .... 
IWinois. . . 
Michigan. . 
Wisconsin. . . 
Minnesota . 

lowa.. 

Missouri... phere 
North Dakota...... 
Nebroska.... 
Kansas.... 


New York 


Ohio 
West North Central... . 


East North Central. 
South Atlantic. 


Middle Atlantic 


non-st HROvVOT 
Nuonow KROCK 
NANAN NANON 


ANKOS 
-DnHn— ONBAOOD 
ovonvvo wovonvorvd 


OnN—-o@ 


NOMAKNRON DO 
ONOTNMOMONS 


MAMAKRCAOCT 
AN-ootonsg 
MOMOMOATANS 


MR ACTMMOO— 
—-DOM-—NOO® 
DXABONDBNO 


NOR O-OTO 
KRARROORHO 


Tennessee.... 
Alabama 
Mississippi. . 
Arkansas... 
Louisiana... 
Oklahoma 
FORMS occ oe 


Kentucky . 
West South Central. . . 


East South Central. ... 


Montana. 

Idaho. . 

Wyoming 
Colorado. . 

New Mexico. 
Tee 
Sree 
ee 


Mountain. . 


ww 
on 


Pe eee 
Washington.......... 
Oregon 


+O 
om 


California. . 





*Excludes water transportation. 


Source of basic data: Various reports of the National Office of Vital Statistics 
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South Central and in the Mountain 
States. The death rate from falls 
continues to be highest in the 
northeastern section of the United 
States. In New England, accidents 
of this kind take more lives than 
any other type, including motor 
vehicle accidents. Inasmuch as the 
aged account for most of the fatali- 
ties from falls, the geographic dis- 
tribution of the mortality from 
such injuries is influenced to a 
marked degree by the proportion 
of older people living in the various 
States. 

The death rate from accidental 
drowning decreased 12 percent in 
the country as a whole between 
1949-50 and 1957-58, but this na- 
tional average reflects wide geo- 
graphic differences in trend. The 
greatest relative improvement oc- 
curred in the northeastern and the 
midwestern sections of the country. 
At the same time, the frequency 
of accidental drowning increased 
in a belt of States extending south- 
ward from Tennessee and North 
Carolina and westward through 
Oklahoma. Currently, the highest 
mortality from this cause is re- 
corded among residents of the 
Mountain and the South Atlantic 
States. 

The trend of mortality from 
fire and burns by other means like- 
wise showed marked geographic 
variations. In the period under 
review, the death rate from such 
accidents decreased one third in 
the Mountain area, one fourth in 
the West North Central and Pacific 
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divisions, and one sixth in the 
East North Central area. However, 
the trend has been upward in 
many southern States—notably Ar- 
kansas, West Virgina, South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, and Alabama— 
where the mortality from fire and 
burns by other means has long 
tended to be relatively high. Most 
of New England also experienced 
an increase in the mortality from 
such accidents, yet the rate for the 
area as a whole is still below the 
national average. 

In contrast to the other major 
causes of accidental death, the 
mortality rate from motor vehicle 
accidents increased in the majority 
of States between 1949-50 and 
1957-58. Each of the 10 States in 
the Middle Atlantic and the West 
North Central divisions, and six of 
the eight States in the South Cen- 
tral areas recorded a rise in motor 
vehicle accident fatalities. In Lou- 
isiana the rate increased from 19.9 
to 26.6 per 100,000 population, or 
one third, and by almost as much 
in Arkansas. On the other hand, 
the death rate from motor vehicle 
accidents decreased in all the East 
North Central States, the reduction 
in Michigan being as much as one 
fifth. Little change occurred in the 
motor vehicle accident death rate 
among residents of the Mountain 
States, whose rate is appreciably 
higher than that for any other geo- . 
graphic division. In New Mexico 
and Nevada the mortality rate from 


such accidents was above 40 per 
100,000 in 1957-58. 
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MORTALITY FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
Industrial Policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
May 1961 





Annual Rate per 100,000 Policyholders* 


Cause of Death May Year to Date 


1961 1960 1961 1960 





All Causes -| 675.0 | 690.0 | 723.2 | 733.5 | 


Tuberculosis (all forms) re 47 6.5 $F 6.4 5.9 
Communicable diseases of childhood ieais 0.1 0.2 0.1; 0.2 0.2 
Acute poliomyelitis Fo Pe ae ; — - j { 
Malignant neoplasms ; 148.9 | 147.4 150.1 | 147.6 | 145.4 
Digestive system. . : ; 47.0 | 51.2 48.1 | 49.7 | 497 
Respiratory system... . an ..| 22.8] 22.5] 24.0] 22.0] 21.6 
Diabetes mellitus... . taal pea tatk 15.3 14.4 ma:5 Wa 15.6 
Diseases cf the cardiovascular-renal system........| 358.9 370.7 | 394.1 | 395.1 | 383.4 
Vascular iesions, central nervous system. . - 61.4) 68.3 71.6| 73.4| 73.3 
Diseases of heart. .... ; ead ..| 269.4 | 273.6 | 293.1 | 293.2 | 282.5 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease........ ; 12.6| 10.3 12.7 12.1 | 11.7 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart disease., 215.4 | 218.7 | 236.0 | 234.4 | 224.4 
Diseases of coronary arteries........ | 124.2 | 128.6 | 137.3 | 136.4 | 133.8 
Hypertension with heart disease. . ° ; 27.2 31.6} 31.5) 33.2) 33.4 
Other diseases of heart 14.2) 13.0] 129) 13.5] 129 
Nephritis and nephrosis.... . : 7.3 69 7.0 eS eS 
Pneumonia and influenza 17.9 | 20.6 21.2 30.8 22.6 
Complications of pregnancy, childbirth 0.2 0.6 07; 046 0.8 
Suicide ima ree 6.8 6.8 66; 64 6.8 
Homicide... . ek ae ‘ 3.1 2.8 3.0} 3.2) 27 
Accidents—total. ..... 287 | 31.0] 31.0} 31.7] 31.2 
Motor vehicle... ... aan) Ble 13.6 13.2 13.4 
All other causes Sere! 90.4| 89.0] 94.6) 94.4) 90.5 


— t ; tT 








*These death rates relate to persons insured under Weekly or Monthly premium-paying Industrial policies and 
Monthly premium-paying Ordinary policies for small amounts of insurance. 

tless than 0.05. 

Note: Rates for 1960 and 1961 are provisional. 


Correspondence relating to the BULLETIN may be addressed to: 
The Editor 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Please notify us promptly of 
any change of mailing address. 
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ANNUAL RATE PER 1,000 POLICYHOLDERS — 4 a 
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